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SIXPENCE 


R. EDEN’S REVIEW of British foreign 
policy in the House of Commons was timely 
and necessary. Recent events at home and 
abroad, notably our rearmament programme, had 
caused some uncertainty, and it was useful to clear 
the air. British policy remains unchanged. We 
stand for peace, our own chief interest and that of 
the world. We still have faith in the League of 
Nations, while frankly admitting that ceffertive 
security on the basis of Geneva is ad 
present far from attainable. We havefden r 
best, but without the co-operation 
countries the ideal must remain an ideal 
understood, British rearmament is a \ge 
towards world-peace. We may have delaye®"t6 
long, but critics of the financial figures should 
remember that we are shouldering the burden of 
previous years. Other nations have weakened 
themselves by expenditure which may, and we trust 
will prove, to have been unnecessary. We have 
at least conserved our strength. Mussolini’s report 
to the Fascist Grand Council is a natural and 
expected reaction to our new policy, and may be 
taken as read. Italy’s policy is frankly militarist 
and she will arm herself to the teeth, so far as her 
limited financial resources permit. 


PANISH NEWS continues to be uncertain 
and contradictory. The encirclement of 
Madrid has made little progress, partly owing to 
heavy snow, but it is difficult not to believe that 
the insurgents must eventually succeed in forcing 
a surrender, not necessarily by assault. Snow has 
also had its influence on the grim and ghastly 
battle raging in and around Oviedo, but the 
Government forces are clearly making steady 
progress, Its capture would have a great moral 
effect as a set-off against the fall of Malaga, but 
its strategic importance seems to be small. Mean- 
while the efforts of the Powers to localise the 
conflict have been so far successful, and the schemes 
to prevent further inroads of foreign volunteers 
have been effective. The danger to shipping from 
Spanish mines is causing great anxiety. 


HE ESTIMATES 1937 
have been’ issued. They show an 
increased expenditure of over £23,000,000 
and an. increase in personnel of nearly 
11,000. As for the millions of pounds, they have 
already been taken into account in the minds of the 
people of this country in the huge total of 
£1,500,000,690 which we are going to spend on 
re-armament in the course of the next five years. 
As for the comparatively trivial increase in per- 
sonnel, that is obviously an essential part of a 
more adequate naval armament and it is extremely 
satisfactory to know from the statement by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty which accompanies 


these Estimates that there are no recruiting diffi- 
culties where the Navy is concerned. The pro- 
gramme of new construction ranges from the 
majestic proportions of three battleships to the 
provision of two tugs, and it is not likely to meet 
with any serious criticism, either from those who, 
even a little while ago, might have foamed at the 
mouth when battleships were mentioned, or from 
the more ardent (and more responsible) advocates 
of a big Navy. The mind of the country 
is not really divided on the issue of re-arm- 


jament on a tremendous scale and from the very 


first determination to re-arm there has been no 
question about the extreme importance of the sea 
to an island people unable to feed or supply them- 
selves without unhampered imports across the seas. 
So the Navy has fallen quite easily into its rightful 
place in the scheme of defence, and the Mediter- 
ranean tension filled in quite effectively any gaps 
in public understanding. 


OXFORD, in electing Sir Arthur Salter as its 

Junior Burgess, has at least shown that it is 
no longer committed to the Conservative party. 
The result, which gave an unexpectedly large 
majority to Sir Arthur, also shows its disapproval 
of the lack of organisation among Conservatives. 
The split vote, of course, was due to Professor 
Lindemann’s insistence on standing against the 
official candidate. It is true that Sir Arthur had 
a small majority over the combined votes of the 
other two, but many must have voted for him, a 
strong candidate with well-expressed views, in the 
belief that neither of the others had a chance. It 
should also be remembered that the clerical vote 
no longer turns the scale. There are far fewer 
Church of England clergy who are Oxford 
graduates than before the war. Science plays a 
large and increasing part in Oxford life, and for 
that reason many would have preferred a definitely 
scientific representative. But Sir Arthur Salter’s 


experience and ability will be a real addition to the 
House of Commons. 


AUSTRALIA WINS the Ashes, thanks to the 

splendid efforts of Don Bradman and his 
men who, after losing the first two matches, set 
such a hot pace that they romped away with the 
next three. That, with congratulations to the 
winners and sympathy with the losers, should end 
the matter. But the Test match critics are only 
just getting into their stride, and the whole battle 
is being fought again, in print. After the first 
two matches they hinted that Bradman, although 
a fine bat, was no captain; now they are hinting 
that Allen was hardly the man for the job. 
Because we lost, ‘‘ the whole principles governing 
cricket ’’ should, apparently, be revised. There 
should be no gentleman’s agreement about 
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‘‘ bumpers,’’ and no friendly atmosphere about 
the game. One writer states that the more 
unpopular an English team is in Australia, the 
more likely it is to bring home the Ashes, ‘and 
Allen is mainly blamed for making the team 
popular with the Australian crowds! Has England 
forgotten the art of losing gracefully? 


HE INDIAN SITUATION at the moment is 

highly critical. We indicate elsewhere, in an 
article, the more serious features of that situation, 
and, though we have no wish to appear unduly 
alarmist on the subject, we do feel that the peculiar 
circumstances of the hour call for a little plain 
speaking in New Delhi before the Great Ones 
migrate to their summer mountain fastnesses. 
Such plain speaking could easily be tactfully 
worded so as to avoid hurting, as far as that is 
possible, the extremely tender susceptibilities ot 
Indian politicians. But one thing at least ought to 
be made abundantly clear: that while the Govern- 
ment of India are anxious to give full effect to the 
constitution the British Parliament has devised, 
they have no intention of allowing any province to 
suffer even temporary injury from the machinations 
of would-be ‘‘ constitution-wreckers.”’ 


MOTORIST S have some cause for complaint 

these days. On top of the rumours of 
further taxation and the probable increase in petrol 
prices comes Mr. Hore Belisha’s threat to prohibit 
the parking of cars in streets, except to take up 
or set down people at houses or shops. His naive 
statement that motorists neglect present parking 
facilities is likely to infuriate those who have 
attempted to park a car in central London, where, 
after all, many of us work. Unless one rises with 
the lark, car parks are full before one reaches 
town, and a shilling a day for the privilege of 
parking in a private park adds to the already con- 
siderable cost of running a car. Regulations 
controlling many public car parks ordain that a 
car must not be left for more than two hours, 
which means that the motorist must rush from 
his office in the middle of the morning, drive his 
car round the streets for a couple of minutes, and 
then back to the park. The Minister should give 
further consideration to the driver who uses his car 
for business purposes. Underground car parks 
must come sooner or later; why not make a start ? 


[THE CITY OF LONDON SCHOOL, which is 

celebrating its centenary this week, is one of 
the four leading day-schools in London, the others 
being Westminster, Dulwich and St. Paul’s. All 
have done great work for education and all have 
been responsible for the early training of great men. 
Lord Asquith is perhaps the best known of ‘‘ Old 
Citizens.’’ The school, generously supported by 
its eponymous founder, has developed in many 
ways since its progress from early days in Honey- 
lane to its present stately home on the Embank- 
ment. The friendly dispute about the respective 
merits of day and boarding schools will continue 
indefinitely, because there is clearly room for both. 
The old difficulty of playing-fields for day schools 


has been solved by improvements in modern 
transit, of which the City of London has taken 
full advantage. Floreat through another century, 


]F CAMBRIDGE win the Boat-race this month 

and so continue their long series of victories, 
we may well despair of their opponents’ rowing, 
Much may happen in the next three weeks, but if 
the race were rowed to-morrow there should be 
little doubt of the result. Oxford started with 
every advantage, and they seem to be using it very 
efficiently. Weight generally tells, and they are 
certainly a heavy crew. In their recent public 
appearances there has been no sign of defeatism, 
in spite of thirteen consecutive years of defeat. 
There have been signs lately of some lessening of 
interest in this national event; but if Oxford should 
win this year interest should revive for many years 
to come. But there is many a slip. 


‘““DETREAT FROM FOLLY,”’ at the Queen’s 

Theatre, is a play well worth seeing, if only 
to gaze in rapture at Miss Marie Tempest gowned 
in black velvet. Miss Tempest plays the part of 
a witty widow, divorced in early youth, who meets 
her first husband again after many years. He is 
a helpless fellow and their two children, whom she 
has not seen since babyhood, have grown into a 
couple of rather feckless young folk. Miss 
Tempest comes to the rescue, and pulls all the 
chestnuts out of the fire with consummate skill. 


R. KORDA’S new picture, Fire Over 
England, which is at the Leicester Square 
cinema, is a sincere piece of work and, as such, 
deserves to succeed, but it may well be found 
lacking in that mysterious ingredient, entertain- 
ment value. Mr. Pommer, whose production this 
is, has not kept to the lines laid down in Mr. 
Mason’s novel; but he has produced a coherent, 
if sombre, picture which is remarkable for its 
interiors. Unfortunately the model work leaves a 
good deal to be desired, and the Spanish Armada 
wouldn’t frighten a model yacht on the Round 
Pond. Miss Dane’s dialogue is dignified and Flora 
Robson makes Queen Elizabeth a figure of 
majesty, though she does not resemble her. 
Raymond Massey’s Philip is incisive, Morton 
Selton’s Burleigh amiable, Leslie Banks’ Leicester 
impetuous; all good so far as they go, but a 
heaviness hangs over the film. 


ITY PRICES, at all events for Government 
and other trustee stocks, have shown a notice- 
able revival this week, and we hope that readers 
took our advice to hold fast in spite of last week’s 
decline. The truth is that these sudden drops are 
largely artificial, and engineered or caused by pro- 
fessionals and speculators and can safely be ignored 
by the genuine investor in sound securities. 
Speculation is the curse of the Stock Exchange, 
and this is largely due to the principle that capital 
appreciation is not taxable. If profits on stocks 
held for, say, less than six months were taxable, 
speculators would be less in evidence; but the 
orthodox would hold up hands in horror. 
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Leading Articles 


RIP VAN WINKLE STIRS 


DURING the 20th Century the name Democracy 
has been a curse to the philosopher and a bore 
to the newspaper reader. Since the War a half- 
witted and almost universal campaign has been 
waged to persuade the unhappy man in the street 
that democracy has existed and does exist, that the 
war was waged to make it safe. Yet the most 
casual glance at history, so far as we know it, proves 
that democracy, the government of the people by 
the people and for the people, has never at any 
moment since the creation been tried and tested. 
It may have flourished and decayed in Atlantis or 
Lemuria, but as the chronicles of those continents 
are as hypothetical as the continents themselves, 
no one in the House of Commons quotes the 
triumphs of Atlantic or Lemurian democracy as an 
example to our own time. Our M.P.’s merely 
touch the earth three times with their foreheads, 
metaphorically speaking, when the word demo- 
cracy is mentioned and do poojah to the Ineffable 
Name, knowing quite well that there would be no 
place for them in the Palace of Westminster if 
democracy held sway. 


It is strange that even those whose guiltless 
tongues have always licked the floor before the feet 
of our pseudo-democracy have never ventured to 
assert that it is at its best in dealing with a crisis. 
The war would have been lost in 12 months if so- 
called democratic methods had not been quietly 
superseded by something much more oligarchic. 
In this peace between the last war and the next 
our ‘* democratic ’’ rulers have been faced with a 
vital problem, the question of unemployment in 
general and the Distressed Areas in particular. 
From time to time they do talk about it when they 
think it gives them a handle against opponents, 
but as a rule they forget it with an amazing mastery 
of memory. 

Either accident or design or both has relieved to 
a certain extent the burden of those who seek work 
and cannot find it. The relief is only relative; 
there are excellent folk walking about the world 
full of self-satisfaction, because they have dis- 
covered that the curse laid on Adam—* in the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread ’’—was a 
mistranslation and that it is the law of the universe 
that a certain percentage of mankind must always 
be forbidden either to sweat or eat bread, for such 
is the will of the great god Statistics. 


Despots do not indulge in such democratic 
statistics. They are bound to try and provide their 
people with work and bread, (* fear their lives 
pay for it. Our democrats risk their jobs, and 
Statistics are a precious buckler against the slings 
and arrows of the elector. Our present Govern- 
ment have had quite a long time to think over the 
Condition of those areas where the ebb and flow of 
industry has left great isolated patches of men 
without work. On their behalf it must be said that 
the thinking caps of the Opposition do not appear 
to have hatched out any schemes much more prom- 


ising or even more plausible than those addled 
suggestions which have been laid in the Govern- 
ment’s brains. A Labour Commission has been 
touring through the areas affected. The problem 
became of political value, when a Royal personage 
was quite sincerely torn to the heart by what he 
saw. The politicians who have followed him are 
less disinterested and it does not seem that they 
have won the confidence of the men and women 
who, through no fault of their own lack both work 
and bread. They have been supported by very 
brilliant journalists, but so far there is not even a 
hint of a cliché that might be born from the plans 
put forward to inspire a Socialist Government. 

Tt is said that the Chancellor does not believe 
that the Government can do anything for the 
Special Areas. If he really feels like that, could 
not he find another job? There is no need of much 
more than commonsense for the financing of re- 
armament so far as the political figure-head is con- 
cerned. Everything is ready to provide a security 
premium which has been fearfully multiplied by 
delay. Financial experts utterly opposed in 
principle can meet on common ground here, 
because the whole nation is determined that at any 
cost our forces for defence and offence must be 
restored. Unfortunately there is no such unanimity 
as to the Special Areas and it needs a man to deal 
with that situation. 

It is so easy to argue that nothing can be done. 
Industry is swamping the Southern part of the 
Island, but it would be sacrilege, blasphemy 
against the economic law, to interfere. There are 
some who say that the populations of these Dis- 
tressed Areas are demoralised; their inhabitants 
have, during years of unemployment lost hope and 
initiative to such an extent that any enterprise 
calling for their support is doomed to failure. Such 
pessimism is given the lie by all who have spent 
sufficient time in these unfortunate regions to 
understand those who have been living under the 
great shadow. 

Thousands of British people are terribly con- 
cerned about the agonies of Spain, and earnest 
enthusiasts go out there to give help and courage 
to the suffering. Are the sufferings of Spain 
really greater than those of certain parts of this 
Island? Pain and death are with mankind for 
ever, and whatever may cause them, the cruellest of 
all sufferings is despair. Perhaps it might be well 
to suppress despair at home before we carry oil 
and wine to the wounds of those far away. It is 
so much more showy to carry our comfort abroad. 

The best that can be said of the Government’s 
proposals is that they suggest a stirring in the 
sleep, a hint perhaps of nightmare, in the slumbers 
of the giant National Party. Re-armament pro- 
vides a means of giving fresh life to those brought 
low by unemployment and even the National 
Government cannot be quite blind to this possi- 
bility. But there is one thing against which it sets 
its face; any scheme that would convert this 
temporary alleviation of undeserved misery into a 
possibility of permanent prosperity. fi 

It has taken years for our rulers to discover that 
some reductions of rates and taxes must be made if 
industry is to be brought back to the districts it 
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has deserted. At last such reductions are proposed 
and the Times calls them ‘‘ these generous pro- 
visions! ’’ If the cost to revenue of these measures 
is not balanced by the relief in the cost of unem- 
ployment, then a more drastic scheme should have 
been devised in a country where there is no 
shortage of money. 


TROUBLE AHEAD IN INDIA 


(THERE were brave men before Agamemnon and 
optimists about India’s political future before the 
framers of the last Government of India Act. And 
no doubt some of those framers are optimistic still, 
though to-day they have need of all the fond 
hopes they can muster when contemplating the 
possibilities involved in giving effect to their 
benevolént-intentioned measure. 

The separation of Burma from India and the 
cost of inaugurating provincial autonomy has 
already caused a deficit in India’s Budget of £2} 
millions, reduced to £1}. millions by reserves in 
hand, and to provide for the future it has been 
found necessary to cut down the Defence Estimates 
to a point that has provoked the comment from 
India’s.) Commander-in-Chief that he was 
‘* seriously concerned as to the adequacy of the 
present figures for the real needs of defence.”’ All 
this is sufficiently ominous in itself, but becomes 
more so when one considers the immediate: pros- 
pects in India. While the Finance Member, Sir 
James Grigg, professed himself quite satisfied 
regarding India’s ability to-go on finding. the 
finance required for working the new constitutional] 
machinery. and even vaguely referred to ‘* many 
pointers of greater resiliency of revenue.in the not 
distant future,’’ he was careful to tone down his 
sanguine expectations with the reservation ‘ pro- 
vided there was no internal disorder or. war 
abroad.’’ It is this reservation which provides 
food for anxious thought. 

Though disarmament has failed—we do not need 
Signor Mussolini’s testimony for that—though all 
the nations are arming with tremendous energy it 
is possible still to hope that somehow the inter- 
national situation may be eased. But with India’s 
record before us of a constantly unrestful frontier 
and of invasions across the border when the hour 
seemed propitious, how can one guarantee that 
something of the kind that has so often happened 
before will not occur again? - When rebellion 


broke out in the Punjab in 1919, did not. 


Amanullah, fired with the ambition of being 
another Babar, make what the late Lord Chelms- 
ford called ‘‘a sudden and wanton attack upon the 
peace of India ’’? Has fanaticism and the desire 
for loot died out across India’s north-west border 
and are there no more Amanullahs to take advant- 
age of weak defences and a politically disturbed 
land? And if history repeats itself, what becomes 
of Sir James Grigg’s hopes? 

As for the possibilities of ‘‘ internal disorder ”’ 
they are only too evident at the moment. Con- 
gress owes its sensational success in the provincial 
elections not only to its efficient organisation, but 
also to its wholesale propaganda among the 
Indian masses. It has promised a new Heaven 
and a new Earth to the Indian peoples and its 


enthusiastic constituents are now eagerly awaiting 
fulfilment of those grandiose promises. The more 


ignorant are-no doubt expecting Congress imme. 


diately to oust the British Raj and establish reaj 
Swaraj in its place, for what else could the fiery 
speeches delivered on Congress platforms mean? 
The Indian masses are patient and apathetic as a 
general rule, but now that they have been 
thoroughly roused by Congress oratory, what is 
likely to be their reaction to disappointed 
expectations ? 

That is one disquieting thought. Then there is 
the attitude of the Congress Party itself. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the Congress President, has 
always held the view that it would be fatal for 
Congress ever to accept office under the constitu. 
tion it so heartily condemned. His plan of 
campaign apparently has been to keep the various 
Governors waiting till the very last moment, then 
refuse office and have a general strike declared 
throughout India on April 1 as a protest against 
the “‘ sham constitution.’’ After that the Congress 


‘Party in the six Assemblies in which they have 


clear majorities would proceed to throw out all 
measures that might be introduced and so render 
constitutional government impossible. At the 
recent Congress Working Committee’s meeting at 
Wardha he appears to have been successful in 
postponing a decision on the office question till 
the “* National Convention ’’ assembles at Delhi 
in the third week of March. Whether that Con. 
vention will agree to adopting the plan he recom. 
mends is at the moment doubtful. In several of 
the provinces Congress elected candidates are 
understood to favour the taking of office, and 
there is a report that the redoubtable Mr. Gandhi 
supports their view with the proviso, of course, 
that office should only be accepted after a guarantee 
has been received from the provincial Governors 
not to make use of the ‘‘ special powers ”’ con- 
ferred upon them under the Act! © 


' But whether Congress decides to take office or 
not, the situation in the six provinces—Bihar, 
Orissa, the United Provinces, the Central Pro- 
vinces, Madras and Bombay—is bound to be for 
their Governors extremely unpleasant and difficult. 
In the one case, if the Congress Cabinet insists on 
carrying its official programme, there will be no 
alternative to dismissing it after a period of 
remonstrance and wrangling. In the other case, 
there must be speedy recourse to autocratic rule 
under the special powers conferred on the 
Goverfior—in other words, reversion to conditions 
prior even to the earliest experiments in Indian 
reform. Such autocratic rule cannot be prolonged 
beyond six months except with the authority of 
Parliament, and, one imagines, before _ that 
authority was sought there would be yet another 
appeal to the electorate—with what consequences 
one has no means of predicting. 


The one ray of hope comes from the Punjab— 
the province which, under Sir Michael O’Dwyer, 
provided 60 per cent. of India’s fighting force in 
the Great War. Here Congress signally failed in 
the elections and has no power to prevent 
peaceful inauguration of provincial autonomy. 
The example of this Mahomedan-Sikh province, 
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in making full use of its opportunities under the 
Government of India Act, may possibly not be 
without its influence on the predominantly Hindu 
Congress Party. There are known to be waverers 
in Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s following and more 
than a few Congress politicians have not attempted 
to hide their extreme dislike of his Communistic 
leanings. And the temptations of office may 
eventually bring about one of those “‘ splits ”’ to 
which Congress in the past has so frequently been 
prone. 


THE HOMELESS ONE 


HE grass was drenched and grey with the early 
morning dew. In the hedges the spiders’ 
webs shimmered and glistened as though hung with 
diamonds. A few feet above the fields hung a 
faint suggestion of mist. Already the sun had 
cleared the horizon and was warming the country- 
side with its life-giving rays. Soon both mist and 
dew would be gone and the earth would be basking 
in the warmth of early summer. 

Across the big grass field lolloped a hare. She 
moved with rapid ease, yet there was about her a 
suggestion of wariness and timidity. Her long, 
black-tipped ears were laid back to catch the 
slightest sound and her delicate nostrils worked 
constantly as if to ascertain what dangerous scents 
were in the air. Every now and then she halted in 
her progress and leaped to one side. It seemed 
that there was no reason for this strange behaviour 
but, in reality, it was actuated by stern necessity. 
That sideways leap broke her trail and a fox or 


stoat trailing her would have difficulty in regain- 


ing her line. 

Across the field she came to within a few yards of 
the boundary fence, and there she paused. But 
though she was hungry she made her toilet before 
eating a mouthful of the sweet grass. Her feet 
and legs were sopping wet and she dried them 
carefully, for she loathed wet fur. Very carefully 
she groomed her brownish fur until she was 
satisfied with her appearance. Then she settled 
down to break her fast. Even in her eating she 
was still cautious and after every few mouthfuls 
sat up to listen intently and snuff the air. 

She breakfasted without interruption and as soon 
as her meal was finished she loped away over the 
field in the direction from which she had come. 
Her journey was not a long one, for only three 
fields away was the large plough ground where she 
had made her home, or rather where she spent most 
of her time, for the hare makes no home in the 
real meaning of the word. No burrow or den has 


the timid hare, only a form or squatting-place in- 
the open fields where she crouches at the mercy of | 


the elements. In rain, snow or frost the hare is 
always above ground. No weapons has she, either 
offence or defence. Her only refuge lies in her 
prodigious speed and her ability to twist and turn 
when pursued. It is, indeed, no wonder that she 
is one of the most timid creatures of the wild. 

She galloped down a furrow and reached her 
form and crouched. Immediately she disappeared 
from sight. So well did she blend with the soil 
that it was almost impossible to detect hef outline. 
Only her brilliant, protuberant brown eyes, like 


jewels shining in the furrow, betrayed her. This, 
too, was part of Nature’s scheme for her protection. 
So long as she remained motionless and pressed 
close to the earth a man might pass within two. 
yards and never see her. 


The sun came up and the ploughground 
steamed in the heat. The hare remained still and 
took her rest. Her eyes were glassy for she was 
dozing, but when she heard a gate slam far off she 
was instantly awake and alert though she did not 
move but pressed herself even closer to the earth 
of the furrow. A little, nondescript man walked 
down the field path. He sauntered slowly along, 
seemingly oblivious to all that was around him, 
but whenever he came to a furrow he ducked down 
and gave a swift glance along it. The little man 
was quite a good poacher and he knew that the 
best way to spot a squatting hare is to bend low 
and get her silhouetted against the sky line. Even 
then it requires a practised eye to tell whether it is 
a hare or a cclod of earth. The man would make no 
mistake; he had caught too many hares to make 
any error. 

Very slowly he walked, and the hare watched him 
with fearful eyes. So long as he did not stop or 
check his speed she. would not be alarmed, but 
would think he had not seen her. He came to 
the furrow where she lay and his keen eyes instantly 
detected her. He gave no sign that he was aware 
of her but as he walked he. took off his.coat and . 
hat. With a rapid movement he stuck his walking 
stick into the soft earth and hung the garments 
upon it and left them there. The hare fixed her 
attention upon the strange, motionless thing on the 
footpath. Did it threaten danger, or was it harm- 
less? She paid no heed to the man as he walked 
on, but sniffed the air in an effort to catch a scent 
from the hat and coat. It was, she decided, a thing 
which obviously threatened her, but as it did not 
draw near she contented herself by freezing to the 
ground and watching it. 

The poacher walked on for some three hundred 
yards. Never by a turn of his head did he show 
that he had seen the hare. But when he came to 
the end of the field he struck off across the furrows. 
Very cautiously and quietly he walked towards the 
hare’s form. - He knew that all her attention would 
be concentrated on. his coat and stick and that she 
would not be heeding anything that approached 
her from behind. 

On he crept. Now he could see her, but she did 
not see him. Nearer he came until he was but a 
bare two yards away; still the creature did not 
move. He bent his body and tensed himself to 
spring and fall upon her, Just as he did so some- 
one spoke behind him. 

What bist doin’ of... Zun-bathin’? ”’ 


The poacher cursed and wheeled round to see 
the keeper standing in the path. The hare realised 
her danger and was up and away with a flirt of her 
long hind-legs. The man walked sheepishly over 
and donned his hat and coat and, shepherded by 
the keeper, left the field. But before evening the 
homeless one was back. She lay very still on the 
cold earth and waited for the coming of the cloaking 
night so that she could satisfy her day-old hunger. 


DAN RUSSELL. 
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Sixth Impression. Price 7/6 net. 


Schools 
of Hellas 


AN ESSAY ON THE PRACTICE AND 
THEORY OF ANCIENT GREEK EDUCATION 


By 
K. J. FREEMAN, 
Scholar of Winchester and of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


With fourteen full-page reproductions 
of Greek vases on terra-cotta paper 


We have nothing but praise —The Times 

The book is a masterpiece.—Morning Post 

This fine discriminating essay.—Daily Telegraph 

Full of freshness and the joy of life—The Guardian 


The best in the i — 
account in English language. ! 


MACMILLAN 


Unrivalled for 
‘Stories, Articles, Poems 


CORNHILL 


MAGAZINE 
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new typographical form 
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Two Poems :— 
To a Seagull seen far Inland KE. C, Bazter 
Because the Blackthorn Blocms M. Sinton Leitch 
CHRONICLES OF CORNHILL Henry M. Grey 
Suinto SHRINES AND FESTIVALS D. M. Roger 
Ecyptian Envor: 4 Poem Hester Pile 
Ont, Two, Gop's Nor Truez: 
A Story of Russia Robert Buckner 


By tae Way 
Lirerany COMPETITION 


* Give it to your friends here and overseas. 
* A year's subscription is 20|- including postage. 


* * “No magazine has ever obtained such a 
continuous success.'’—SIR CHARTRES BIRON. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 


Books of The Day 


HONEST MEN AND 
SCHEMERS 


POLITICIANS and statesmen who have been 
- called honest and just have not always 
deserved the public praise. But if there was any 
one statesman of our time who fully merited some 
such appellation it was the late Viscount Grey of 
Fallodon. He was what one likes to think of as 
the typical Englishman: straightforward in his 
dealings and quite incapable of any underhand 
manceuvres, a man who said what he thought and 
acted up to his convictions, one who would not 
compromise with the truth as he saw it and expected 
the same good faith from those with whom he came 
into contact. How characteristic, too, of him that 
he should have defined his political faith of 
Liberalism simply as one of ‘‘ fairness.”’ Here, 
again, was his genuine Englishry: his insistence 
upon and devotion to fair play. And he was 
English also in his love of Nature and outdoor 
sport, even if he confined his deep interest to one 
department in each; bird life and angling. 
English yet again was his sturdy individualism and 
the philosophy that shrank from dogma of all kinds 
and had its roots firmly fixed in the past. ‘‘ What 
a secure possession the past is,’’ he could write of 
his own life when disaster was coming upon it, 
but that belief of his extended to life as a whole. 
Professor G. M. Trevelyan, in his finely-written, 
well balanced biography of Grey (‘‘ Grey of 
Fallodon,’’ Longmans, illustrated, 16s.), dwells on 
the two sides of the man: the countryman in him 
and the statesman and politician. But for Grey’s 
high sense of duty and patriotism the countryman 
in him would have probably gained the ascendancy. 
As it was, with full knowledge of the consequences 
to his health and eyesight, he manfully stuck to 
his post till he felt he could usefully serve his 
country no longer. Fate dealt hardly with him, 
but he bore its succession of heavy blows with a 
calm courage and stoicism that was truly heroic. 
The one thought that constantly troubled his mind 
in his retirement was whether he could possibly 
have done anything as Foreign Minister to have 
averted the Great War. On this point Professor 
Trevelyan’s view widely differs from the by no 
means unbiased verdict of Mr. Lloyd George. 
After careful consideration of all the salient 
features of the situation in that fateful period July- 
August, 1914, he arrives at the conclusion that 
Grey cannot be held responsible, by any act or 
omission on his part, for precipitating the war. 
That is true enough so far as the then situation 
and Grey’s own conduct of our foreign policy were 
concerned. But it may be that Posterity will not 
acquit the Government of which Grey was 4 
member of all responsibility in this matter, since 
it is quite possible to argue that our obvious lack 
of preparation for war, under the Liberal Govern- 
ment’s régime, had sadly impaired our influence in 
the counsels of Europe. Had that Government 
heeded the warnings of our most famous soldier, 
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the Central Powers might have been more ready 
than they proved to be to listen to the voice of 
London, 

it may be said for Grey that he did threaten to 
resign in 1909 it more Dreadnoughts were not laid 
down and that he had, more than some ot his 
colleagues and Mr. Lioyd George in particular, 
appreciation ot the point of view, as he expressed 
it, that *‘ we Cannot realise great ideals ot social 
retorm at home when we are holding our existence 
at the mercy, at the caprice, if you like, of another 
nation.” 

* * * 

lt was to Catherine de Medici’s father that 
Niccolo Machiavelli dedicated his famous treatise 
on statecratt tor the use of Princes, and there was 
perhaps a certain appropriateness in the fact that 
it was Catherine herselt who more than any other 
Royal intriguer of her day put into practice her 
own countryman’s precepts of playing off one 
adversary against another. It was an age of plots 
and plotters, of fierce religious antagonisms and 
ot overweening dynastic ambitions, when thrones 
were at stake and lives of Sovereigns were con- 
stantly threatened and sometimes could not be 
saved from the fanatic’s knife or bullet. 

Left a widow with seven young children through 
the fatal accident at a tourney to her husband, 
Henry II, the great granddaughter of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent found her position as Queen Mother 
in France anything but a bed of roses. As a 
foreigner she was suspect from the very start; nor 
had nature endowed her with beauty or any grace 
of form or charm of manner to capture the hearts 
of men. But she had a cool brain, a genius for 
intrigue and a grim determination that nothing 
could shake, and it was to these assets that she owed 
not only her domination over her children, but her 
successful outmanceuvring of Guises, Bourbons, 
Montmorencys and Chatillons. She managed to 
keep the Valois on the throne till all her four sons 
had died and there was no successor left but Henry 
of Navarre, to whom she had married her daughter, 
Marguerite or Margot; one of. her sons, her 
favourite, she helped to make King of Poland 
before he returned to France as King Henry III; 
her eldest daughter, Elizabeth, she paired off with 


Philip II of Spain. And in a France torn with no 


less than seven civil wars it was. no small achieve- 
ment to have accomplished so much. Posterity 
might have thought more kindly of‘her had she not 
engineered that terrible St. Bartholomew night 
massacre in order to retain her hold on her 


vacillating son, Charles IX, and to please her son- 


in-law, Philip II of Spain. As it is she has come 
down to us as the true Machiavellian type, callous 
and unscrupulous and quite indifferent to the 


nature of the means she employed for securing her: 


ends. 


Mr. Milton Waldman, who gives us a vividly 
illuminating character-study of Catherine and her 
children (‘* Biography of a Family,’’ Longmans, 
illustrated, 16s.), rightly insists on the fact that 
much as Catherine may have loved her children, 
she came to have no less love for power for its own 
sake. As for her children, Mr. Waldman sums 
up the matter well, if rather brutally, when he 
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says: ‘‘ The most striking collective fact pertain- 
ing to the children of Catherine and Henry was 
that practically nothing had been overlooked which 
might ensure their discomfiture in this world or 
their damnation in the next. To give them exist- 
ence at all, Nature had achieved the improbable 
feat of blending two thoroughly decadent and 
worn-out stocks.”’ Henry of Anjou, Catherine’s 
favourite and the son to all appearances most 
favoured by Nature, proved to be as King a sad 
disappointment to his mother and yet another 
exampie of the Tacitean saying: ‘‘ By common 
consent worthy of rule, if he had not been called 
upon to rule.’’ ‘‘Fifty devils,’’ says Mr. Waldman, 
*‘drove him down every road of folly, flamboyance, 
generosity and.self-abasement; while all the time 
there eluded his discernment that one road of 
kingly action he sought.” 
Machiavelli and Catherine de Medici were the 
products of the particular environment in which 
they were born and bred. Statecraft such as they 
taught and put into practice was perhaps inevitable 
in a land of small states and ever-conflicting petty 
jealousies, where low cunning was too often 
elevated to the height of wisdom and lack of scruple 
met with rich reward. To-day Machiavellianism 
survives as a term of reproach, but some may be 
inclined to trace its effects in the more sinister 
aspects of our latterday international relations. 
What is undoubtedly a fact is that we owe to 
medieval Italy the beginnings of our modern 
diplomatic system, both on its more agreeable and 
less agreeable sides, for it was the Republic of 
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Venice which started the practice of having 
Embassies in foreign countries, of employing 
cipher codes for its confidential communications 
and of supplementing its regular sources of 
information by recourse to the secret agent. 

Secret Service, as Messrs. J. W. Thompson and 
S. K. Padover point out in their interesting book 
entitled ‘‘ Secret Diplomacy: A Record of 
Espionage and Double-dealing, 1500-1815 ’’ (with 
18 illustrations, Jarrolds, 12s. 6d.), is in its origins 
even older than the Republic of Venice: Ancient 
Greece and Egypt and the Byzantine Empire all 
had their espionage organisations. But it was 
Venice who inaugurated the ‘‘ open and shut” 
system we know to-day. The two authors offer 
some interesting revelations as the result of their 
joint and individual researches into the under- 
ground diplomacy of the three centuries which 
their chronicle covers. One is that Elizabeth’s 
Ambassador in Paris sold information to Spain 
regarding the English naval dispositions to meet 
the Armada. Another that Puritan England under 
Cromwell had the most efficient espionage arrange- 
ments of all countries in Europe at that time. A 
third that the source of Canning’s early information 
about the secret articles of the Treaty of Tilsit was 
the Russian Ambassador, Vorontzov. An appendix 
to the book deals with the fascinating subject of 
cryptography. 

* * 

The Great War has had its host of historians 
and commentators, amateur and professional, and 
its problems of high strategy have been discussed 
by now to the point almost of nausea so far as the 
general public is concerned. But there will always 
be readers for the genuine war stories of the soldiers 
who fought on one or other of the various fronts, 


even if nearly twenty years have passed since that 


war was brought to an end. Captain F. C. 
Hitchcock’s ‘‘ Stand To ”’ (illustrated with photo- 
graphs and maps, Hurst & Blackett, 15s.) has a 
three-fold appeal for the ordinary as well as the 
military reader: it is a diary of the trenches 
(1915-18) written from day to day by a regimental 
officer; it is the record of a gallant battalion of a 
fine regiment ‘disbanded after the war; and it 
displays, in a quietly unemotional manner, a 
decided gift both for observation and description. 
We get here an authentic picture of the regimental 
soldier’s life under the stress of war. We read of 
the dangers hourly faced, the hardships cheerfully 
endured, of the jokes and laughter that drove away 
depression, and the camaraderie that held together 
officers and men through the long years of the 
“duration.” 


NEW NOVELS 


** To be at ease in the dark. To know what the 


long night meant. That was the secret of ven- 
geance.’’ These words explain the title of Mr. 
Andrew Lytle’s powerful story of a man’s terrible 
purpose—‘‘ The Long Night ’’ (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode). The background is the American Civil 
War and incidentally for vivid battle description 
it would be difficult to surpass the pages devoted to 
an account of the Chattanooga battle. As the story 
unfolds the reader is caught with much the same 
spell as the nephew who is listening to his uncle’s 
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tale of the past: “‘ By degrees the steady fall of 
words had beat all the warmth out of my senses, 
until terror crept over my body, leaving it defence- 
less in the grip of rigid nerves. For hours my will 
had been the creature of that voice, rising and fall- 
ing. Now it had stopped.” 

Another American story, but of very different 
type is Miss Helen Hull’s “ Candle Indoors ” 
(Cobden Sanderson). Here it is the quiet, but con- 
vincingly effective analysis of character that is so 
impressive. It is the tale of a widower-father’s 
attempt to be a real guide, comforter and friend 
to his three children—an attempt that succeeds in 
the end after many failures. 

There is plenty of variety in the fourteen short 
stories included in Miss Stella Gibbons’ ‘‘ Roaring 
Tower’? (Longmans), ranging as they do from 
romance to fantasy and allegory. Some of them 
are good; others a little disappointing. But the 
volume as a whole may help to pass a few hours 
pleasantly, even if its readers at the end will enter- 
tain no doubt that the short story is not the 
particular line of country they would choose for 
the author of ‘‘ Miss Linsey and Pa.”’ 

Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim finds his specific 
for putting this mad world to rights in the marvel- 
lous invention of an American. ‘‘ The Dumb 
Gods Speak ’’ (Hodder and Stoughton) tells how 
that American’s son and a Chinese Prince employ 
that invention for the regeneration of China and 
the establishment of a constitutional Monarchy in 
Russia. Needless to add it is an exciting tale, with, 
of course, an element of romance in it. 

‘Three Dead,’’ by David Magarshack (Con- 
stable) is something rather different from and 
rather better than the ordinary detective novel. It 
is not murder mystery that the author is primarily 
concerned with, though that is there with the death 
of the brilliant and unscrupulous member of the 
International News Agency staff. The poignant 
interest of the tale lies in the tragedy enveloping 
the murderer and his fiancée. 

Mr. J. J. Connington provides the famous sleuth 
Sir Clinton Driffield and his ‘‘ Watson ’’ with yet 
another intricate mystery to solve in ‘‘ A Minor 
Operation ”’ (Hodder and Stoughton). Mr. Con- 
nington is an author who always plays fair with 
his reader if at the same time he does much to 
baffle him and keep him a step or two behind his 
mystery resolver. His new book is one that should 
appeal to the crime story fan. 

The detective of fiction is never allowed to have 
a real holiday. Something or other in the way of 
crime invariably crops up to disturb it. That’s 
what happened to Mr. Bolton Cobb’s Detective- 
Inspector Cheviot Burmann when he went down 
for a ‘‘ quiet holiday” to Barling-on-Sea and 
joined the company of a guest-house in the guise 
of a commercial traveller (‘‘ Fatal Dose,’’ Long- 
mans). -He had not even got into the house before 
things began to happen and soon after he had 
entered it there was a murder in it to investigate. 
It was bad luck for the Inspector to lose his holiday, 
but good luck for him that he should be able to 
pursue his investigations in the unobtrusive 
manner of a guest; and Mr. Belton Cobb makes 
excellent use of this situation for the purposes of 
his plot. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED > 


‘* Battlefields of the Gods ”’ (aspects of Mexican 
history, art and exploration) by Pal Kelemen (with 
61 illustrations, Allen and Unwin, 10s. 6d.); ‘‘ The 
Gates of Jerusalem,’ by Jacqueline Cockburn 
(with frontispiece, Murray, 7s. 6d.); ‘“‘ Money 
Behind The Screen ”’ (a % prepared on behalf 
of the Film Council) by F. D. Klingender and 
Stuart Legg (Lawrence and Wishart, 5s.); ‘‘ His 
Was The Kingdom ’’ (Edward VIII’s abdication) 
by Frank Owen and R. J. Thompson (Arthur 
Barker, 2s. 6d.); ‘‘ Drums in the Balkan Night,’’ 
by John I. B. McCulloch (Putnam, $3); ‘‘ House 
of Intrigue ’’ (novel) by Colin Robertson (Ward 
Lock); ‘‘ An Introduction to Freemasonry,’’ by 
Douglas Knoop and G. P. Jones (Manchester 
University Press, 3s. 6d.); ‘‘ Saha the Cat” 
(novel translated from the French) by Colette (T. 
Werner Laurie). 


PUBLISHERS’ PLANS 


On March 9th Messrs. Williams and Norgate will 
be publishing ‘‘ The Songs of Schubert,”’ by E. G. 
Porter (with 76 musical excerpts) and on the same 
date there will be coming from Messrs. Allen and 
Unwin ‘‘ The Sacred Bee,’’ by Hilda M. Ran- 
some and ‘‘ The Struggle for the Pacific,”’ by Dr. 
Gregory Bienstock. On March 11th Messrs. John 
Murray will publish the 35th edition of Professor 
Halliburton’s famous ‘‘ Handbook of Physiology 
and Biochemistry ”’ (enlarged by Professor R. J. S. 
McDowall) and also cheap editions at 5s. of 
Professor E. O. James’ ‘‘ Origins of Sacrifice ”’ 
and “‘ Christian Myth and Ritual.” 
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Round the Empire 


A NEW SOUTH WALES’ 
EXPERIMENT 


ig is no exaggeration to claim that a _ recent 
decision of the New South Wales Government has 
set an example to all the Dominions in solving the 
unemployment question. No doubt the New South 
Wales lead will be followed in due course by the 
other Australian States, each of which is wrestling 
with the problem of re-absorbing its workless into 
industry. Briefly, New South Wales has decided 
that men whose morale has been impaired by years 
of unemployment must be re-equipped to enter the 
industrial field. This section includes, of course, 
a large number of potential workers who were at 
school when the depression knocked the bottom out 
of the Australian employment market, and had no 
opportunity to learn a trade or fit themselves in any 
way for the task of earning a living. 

The building trade has been chosen as the test- 
ing industry for the experiment. The first step will 
be to select a number of men registered as un- 
employed building tradesmen, with whom will be 
mingled a percentage of youths who have grown up 
in the depression years. These men will be given 
a short course of intensive training in various 
branches of building, then put to work to repair 
government buildings under the supervision of 
experienced tradesmen. A sum of £100,000 has 
been set aside for this purpose. The Government 
rightly considers that, in any trade revival, build- 
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ing is the first industry to show the influence of 
better times. Therefore, little time is likely to 
elapse before men under the Government scheme 
are absorbed by private employers. 

The Government has introduced its experiment 
without undue publicity, but political observers in 
Australia consider that it is only the first move in 
a general application of the idea to key industries. 
It is certainly the most praiseworthy scheme any 
Australian Government has yet evolved for re. 
establishing industry on a solid footing. 


NEW ZEALAND AND CONSCRIPTION 


It would be easy to misconstrue the pledge given 
a few days ago by Mr. Savage, Prime Minister of 
New Zealand, that the Labour Government 
intends to expunge the Compulsory Military Ser- 
vice Act from the Statute Book. It should not 
be interpreted as a declaration that New Zealand 
is unwilling to contribute her share to the task of 
defending the Empire, nor that the average New 
Zealander would refuse to take up arms in the 
event of foreign aggression. A great body of 
opinion in Dominions other than New Zealand is 
opposed to military conscription in time of war. 
For example, the proposal for its introduction as a 
wartime measure was twice submitted to the people 
of Australia by referenda and twice rejected. Many 
of those who voted against it were, in the ordinary 
sense, conservative in their political views. 

There can be no doubt that majority opinion in 
New Zealand, as represented by the Government 
of the day, views the question from the same stand- 
point as does Australia. Her men made an admirable 
contribution to the Allied success in the Great War. 
As evidence, it might be stated that 18,212 mem- 
bers of the New Zealand Expeditionary Forces 
gave their lives and 45,946 were wounded. There 
is no reason to suppose that New Zealand would 
not again rally to the aid of the Empire with 
equally self-sacrificing loyalty, if the need were to 
arise. 

The Savage Government, unlike certain other 
Labour Administrations which have flourished 
briefly but damagingly in the Antipodes, has 
clearly demonstrated that it has no intention of 
undermining the Imperial ideal. It has sent a 
special missioner to the United Kingdom 
especially to increase the volume of two-way trade. 
Its envoys at Geneva have been as vigorous as any 
in emphasising the need for establishing inter- 
national security on a collective basis. These 
actions make it plain that New Zealand, whether or 
not its possesses a Compulsory Military Service 
Act, is ready to play its part in preserving the 
unity of the Empire. 


UNION’S DISGRUNTLED SENATE 


The Upper House of the South African 
Union has once more been airing its grievance 
that the Assembly’s_ excessive talkativeness 
leaves Senators to kick their heels in im- 
patience awaiting the Lower House’s uncertain 
pleasures. Under the South African consti- 
tution the Upper House is absolutely power- 
less where finance is concerned and as legislation 
invariably involves the expenditure of funds, the 
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practice has inevitably grown up of the Lower 
House initiating all measures and sending them 
up to Senate when it has done with them. This 
means for the Senate long intervals of nothing to 
do and a tremendous end-of-session rush of work 
which it finds it difficult efficiently to cope with. 
The Senate has made it clear on several occasions 
in the past that it has no desire to obtain for itself 
wider powers than those granted to it under the 
constitution. But it has pointed out that after all 
it is elected by the people’s elected representatives 
and that it might serve a more useful purpose if it 
helped to lighten the Assembly’s work by initiating 
some of the legislation that it is thought necessary 
to enact. Hitherto the Assembly has made no 
effort to meet the Senate’s complaints, but 
apparently there is some hope that in the present 
session of the Union Parliament steps will be taken 
to effect a better modus vivendi between the two 
Houses. 


STAMPS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


It was in 1851 that ‘‘ Our Lady of the Snows ”’ 
issued her first postage stamp. This was many 
years before the formation of the Dominion of 
Canada, and the stamps were placed on sale under 
the ezgis of the British Colony of United Canada. 
In the first instance three values were issued, a 3d., 
6d. and 12d. The last is one of the philatelic 
rarities of to-day and was designated as ‘* Twelve 
Pence ’’ owing to the difference in value between 
the ‘‘ York ’’ shilling and British currency. A 
10d. denomination followed, and after that a stamp 
with value 6d. sterling and 7$d. currency, the latter 
of course being Canadian currency. In 1858 the 
currency of Canada was converted into dollars and 
cents, and the same designs that had been used for 
the ‘‘ Pence ’’ issues were re-engraved as to the 
frames to accommodate the terms of the new 
denominations. Ten years later the Confederation 
of Canada came into being, with a series of large 
stamps bearing a profile portrait of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria. In 1870 the size of these stamps 
was reduced, and these continued to serve the 
Dominion until 1897, when the Diamond Jubilee 
of Queen Victoria was the occasion of an issue of 
stamps from 4 cent to 5 dollars, all bearing a 
double portrait of the Queen, one as a young 
woman at her Coronation and the other from the 
von Angeli portrait taken at her first Jubilee. 


In the same year, 1897, a new definitive series of 
stamps was placed on sale. These bore a portrait 
of the Queen in widow’s weeds and had maple 
leaves in the four corners, the value bein 
expressed in words. As this was not underst 
by many of the French-speaking populace, the 
framework was altered in the next year, the maple 
leaves were removed from the lower corners, and 
tablets expressing the value in numerals substi- 
tuted. Eighteen hundred and ninety-eight was 
also noted for the introduction of Imperial Penny 
Postage, which event was commemorated by the 
issue of the famous map stamp of which mention 
was made in the first article in this series. 


Stamps bearing the portrait of King Edward the 
Seventh made their appearance in 1903, and five 


years later, the tercentenary of the foundation of 
Quebec was the subject for another commemorative 
issue. Nineteen hundred and twelve saw the first 
stamps with the effigy of King George the Fifth, 
and these remained in use until 1927. An excep- 
tion was a solitary stamp of 3 cents value which 
was placed on sale in 1917 to mark the 50th anni- 
versary of the Confederation of Canada, A further 
series of stamps to commemorate the 60th anniver- 
sary appeared in 1927. Air stamps were introduced 
in 1928, and in the same year a pictorial series of 
definitive stamps appeared. The values from 1 to 
8 cents bore the portrait of the Sovereign, but the 
higher values depicted pictorial scenes. These 
included Rocky Mountains (10 cents), Quebec 
Bridge (12 cents), and the Parliament Buildings, 
Ottawa ($1). 


Yet another pictorial set came out in 1930, the 
lower values depicting the King as before. The 
12 cents of this set showed the Old Citadel, Quebec, 
the 50 cents the Old Church, Grand Pré, Nova 
Scotia, and the 1 dollar Mount Edith Cavell in the 
Rocky Mountains. 


The Imperial Economic Conference held at 
Ottawa in 1932 was the subject of another com- 
memorative set, which included a portrait of King 
Edward the Eighth, now Duke of Windsor. 


During the years 1933 and 1934 several com- 
memorative stamps were issued, the events marked 
including the Fourth Centenary of the discovery 
of Canada by Cartier, the 150th anniversary of the 
foundation of the Province of New Brunswick, the 
Centenary of the first crossing of the Atlantic 


Ocean by a steam-boat and the U.P.U. meeting 
at Ottawa. 


Like the rest of the British Empire, Canada com- 
bined to honour the Silver Jubilee of His Majesty 
by the issuance of a set of postage stamps. These 
were issued on the 4th May, 1935, and bore, besides 
portraits of King George the Fifth and Queen 
Mary, King Edward the Eighth as Prince of 
Wales, King George the Sixth as Duke of York, 
Princess Elizabeth, and views of Windsor Castle 
and the late Royal yacht ‘‘ Britannia.”’ 


The last stamp issue of the reign of King George 
the Fifth made its appearance on Ist June, 1935. 
This followed the precedent set by earlier definitive 
issues in bearing the portrait of the King on the 
lower values and pictorial designs on the higher. 
These latter include Royal Canadian Mounted 
Policeman, 10 cents; Niagara Falls, 20 cents; 
Parliament Buildings, Victoria, British Columbia, 
50 cents; and the Champlain Monument at Quebec 
on the highest, the 1 dollar, value. At the same 
time a 6 cents air stamp bearing a depiction of 
Dedalus appeared. 


These are the last stamps to be issued by the 
Dominion of Canada, the stamp issues of which 
comprise a most popular group among collectors 


and one that will amply repay study. The stamps 
of Canada really are beautiful. 


DOUGLAS ARMSTRONG 
(Editor of ‘* Stamp Collecting.’’). 
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| Letters to the Editor 


ROAD SAFETY 


Sir,—Having been for some years chairman of a 
Bench which includes in its area over 20 miles of 
the Great North Road, may I mention two points 
both of which, according to my experience, con- 
tribute materially to the total of road accidents, and 
could be rectified ? 

(1) I note with regret that the Ministry of Trans- 
port will lay down 20 ft. as the standard width for a 
certain class of roads. As it has been the minimum 
width to qualify for grant, the local authorities, 
with one eye necessarily on the ratepayers, have 
largely adopted it. It is in my opinion a bad width 
and the cause of an appreciable number of 
accidents. It is wider than is necessary for two 
lines of traffic and not safe for three. It tempts the 
speeding driver to pass slower moving vehicles in 
face of oncoming traffic, with occasionally 
disastrous results. A road should be not more 
than 16 ft. or not less than 24 ft. wide. 

(2) The Act of 1930 permits the driver of a heavy 
lorry to drive in a day for two continuous periods 
of five-and-a-half hours each, provided he has half 
an hour’s interval for ‘‘rest and refreshment.’’ I 
submit that the continuous period is too long, and 
the interval too short. The control of a cumbrous 
heavily laden lorry is a great strain on the driver, 
and five-and-a-half hours of it at a stretch is too 
much. I believe that a material proportion of road 
accidents is due to the driver being tired, perhaps 
sleepy, at least not fully alert. The interval of half 
an hour may suffice for refreshment but not for 
rest. Four hours’ periods with an hour’s interval 
might save many lives. 

CHARLES G. E. WE 

Denton Manor, Grantham. 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


Sir,—That prosperity has returned to this 
country is clearly shown by the number of large 
buildings in course of erection in London and the 
provinces. In how many of these buildings is any 
attempt made to employ the decorative arts in the 
shape of mural paintings, sculpture, or stained 
glass? It is the common cry of owners of buildings 
that money cannot be found to include artistic 
embellishments. It may be that some owners have 
no wish to employ decoration in the manner sug- 


gested, but there must be many who would do so. 
if they could be shown the way without additional 


expenditure. 

With this in view, the following suggestions 
may be of interest. It is a fairly usual practice 
to introduce a number of common finishings into a 
building, many of which are dictated by pure con- 
vention and serve no useful purpose. The follow- 
ing list shows the cost of such finishings in a 
building of about 20,000 square feet ground area, 
five storeys in height, and to accommodate 500 
people :— 

Small moulded cornice in all rooms, £1,500; 
dado mouldings in all rooms, £500; moulded skirt- 
ing instead of floor fillet, £500. (extra cost) ; 1} in. 


oak block flooring in lieu of 1 in., £600 (extra cost), 

It will be seen from the above that the sum of 
£3,100 has been saved without any practical dis- 
advantage, and the list could be considerably added 
to. In a specific case that. has come to my notice 
an architect was able to spend £1,600 on sculpture 
and stained glass and still save a large sum on 
common finishings. 

Surely a fine decorative panel or piece of sculpture 
in an entrance hall or elsewhere sets a distinctive 
note and should give the proprietors pride in their 
place of business. We constantly hear that art 
and industry should walk hand in hand. I fear 
that industry is still rather prone to walk on the 
other side of the street. | NORMAN WILKINSON 

(President, Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water Colours). 


End House, Sheldon Avenue, Highgate, N.6. 


“SPARE THE ROD... .” 


Sir,—Because the Ealing magistrates ordered 
that seven boys who had stolen hospital collecting 
boxes should each receive three strokes of the birch, 
the Socialist Press has risen in arms. They are 
entitled to their opinion. Many of us who have 
tackled our duties as fairly practical parents might 
feel that our own children would have gone the 
same length had we not used a slipper to good 
purpose before our offspring became out of hand. 

When passing sentence, the magistrate stated 
that he saw no reason for sending such boys to 
a Remand Home where they would be maintained 
for a fortnight at the charge of an unoffending 
public. But, if parental control is still anything 
but a shadow, what better solution than to suggest 
that all the parents who objected to birching 
should have had the alternative of paying for their 
own sons in the Remand Home? To the tune of 
two pounds out of their own pockets they might 
think more seriously of teaching discipline in the 
home. M. HouGHTON-WILLIAMS. 


‘* Roon,” Littlestone, New Romney. 


HOLIDAYS FOR CHILDREN | 


Sir,—It seems very unfortunate that in this 
Coronation Year, when great preparations are 
being made everywhere to celebrate it joyously, 
6,000 of our poorer London children may be 
deprived of a long looked for summer holiday. 

We of this old established fund have been faced 
with the necessity of reducing the numbers of 
children to be sent away this year owing to lack of 
funds, and unless we receive the very generous 
support of the public during the next few months 
many thousands of children will not be able to have 
the holiday they have been dreaming of during the 
dreary winter months. 

The appeal committee are considering ways and 
means of raising funds, and would be glad to hear 
from any of your readers who would be willing to 
permit views of interesting mansions or gardens to 
which expeditions could be organised to interest 
visitors from the Dominions. We all know the 
great interest which H.M. the King shows in the 
youth of the country. Can we all in this memorable 
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year follow his noble example and help the 
children from London’s poorest districts to have 
a little of the joy and happiness which is their 


rightful heritage ? BRASSEY. 

President of the Children’s Country Holidays 
Fund Appeal Committee, 17, ee 
Strand, W.C.2. 


GERMANS AND THEIR NEIGHBOURS 


Sir,—There are a quarter of a million Germans 
in Italy who are not allowed even German 
sermons in their churches, and. half a million 
Germans in Hungary who have no political rights, 
but Herr Hitler’s Germany is practically an ally 
of Italy and Hungary, and the Hungarian 
Germans are jingoist Hungarian patriots. 

The German minorities in Yugoslavia, Poland 
and Rumania have only a modicum of rights, but 
few complaints are heard, and Herr Hitler’s 
Germany is assiduously courting the friendship of 
these three countries. The German minority in 
Czechoslovakia has nearly the same rights as the 
Czech majority, and German settlements in 
Russia have complete autonomy, but the German 
Press is venomously attacking those two 
countries, and the alleged grievances of the 
German minority in Czechoslovakia serve as one 
of the chief weapons in this campaign. 


Two conclusions force themselves upon an 
observer: (1) Germany’s attitude to neighbouring 


countries is in inverse ratio to the treatment 


accorded to the German minority in the respective 
country, and (2) The loyalty of the German citizens 
of these neighbouring countries is likewise in 
inverse ratio to the treatment accorded to them. 


The British public will never understand 
German mentality, unless it is constantly reminded 


that the average German respects force only, and 
is loyal and submissive if held down with an iron 
fist, but discontented and rebellious if handled with 
gloves. 


Germans cede to other nations only what the 
latter manage to wrest from them by force; con- 
sequently, if they themselves are treated’ with 
justice, they take this only as a sign of weakness. 
This misconception of justice, so different from the 
British attitude, is a very serious deficiency in the 
German national character—admirable for its many 
fine qualities and achievements in other directions 
—and makes one wonder whether Germans ever 
will become real Europeans. 

Scot ABROAD. 


SUNDAYS AND SOCIETIES 


Sir,—The English Bishops wish to review the 
growing custom whereby certain Sundays of the 
year are allocated in many parish churches for 
prayer, sermons, and collections on behalf of par- 
ticular societies and good causes. I should there- 
fore be grateful if you would allow me through 
your columns to invite secretaries of societies which 
claim such special remembrance on a particular 
Sunday each year kindly to send me a brief state- 
ment mentioning :— 

(1) On which Sunday their society claims 
remembrance; 

(2) How long they believe that such claim has 
been established ; and 

(3) What reason, if any, there is why the Sunday 
claimed should be associated with the particular 
work which their society exists to do. 

All envelopes should be marked on the outside 
** Special Sundays.”’ MERVYN COVENTRY. 


The Bishop’s House, Coventry. 
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Your Investments 


WHY BAN WALL-STREET ? 


r[‘HOUGH the Treasury has laid no fresh official 

ban on investment abroad, the Foreign Trans- 
actions Advisory Committee has apparently issued 
a memorandum on the subject of the Association 
of Investment Trusts. A feature of recent Trust 
company reports has been the increased proportion 
of investments in the U.S.A. and Canada, and it 
is known that investment on Wall-street meets 
with disapproval in official quarters here as well as 
in America. America’s desire to avoid a further 
influx of capital when her banks are already em- 
barrassed with riches in the shape of surplus 
reserves is easily understood, but the efforts on this 
side to ban investment abroad are _ wholly 
unintelligible. 


The latest figures of Britain’s balance of pay- 
ments for 1936 show a deficit of some £19,000,000 
as against a surplus of £33,000,000 for 1935. 
Admittedly these estimates are in many respects 
pure guess-work, but if official trust is to be reposed 
in them, as Mr. Runciman’s announcement of the 
figures in the House implied, then surely two 
courses only are open to Great Britain to correct 
the present tendency. One is to restrict imports of 
goods, the surplus of imports last year having 
risen by £72,900,000, and the other course is to 


increase our income from abroad from ‘‘ invisible 
exports.’’ This is largely made up of interest 
on British capital invested abroad. Some 
restriction of imports other than of raw materials, 
may well prove necessary if this country is to pay 
her way, but certainly the expansion of our invest- 
ments is called for. Surely it is better to suffer 
some rise in interest rates here and to employ some 
of our surplus resources profitably abroad. 


é 
GiLTt-EDGED YIELDS 


Now that the fall in gilt-edged stocks has been 
checked by revival of investment demand and by 
covering at the lower prices by the “‘ bears ’’ of 
Government stocks, the yield seems to have settled 
down at somewhere nearer a 3} per cent. basis. 
War Loan at its present price of about 103} yields 
over £3 8s. per cent. flat and ls. less to redemption 
and looks for the ordinary investor still the most 
attractive stock in the list, though 3 per cent. locals 
at 90% yielding about £3 6s. per cent. have no 
redemption worries. Tax on War Loan is, of 
course, not deducted at source—an additional 
attraction to many. Mr. J. M. Keynes, whose 
observations on interest rates command consider- 
able attention, has recently been arguing that 
Defence can easily be financed without a rise in 
rates of interest, and the old argument has arisen 
that the average yield on Consols for the half- 
century before the War was only 3 per cent. as 
against the present yield of nearly 3} per cent. on 


“War Loan. Up to 1900, however, income tax was 


REFUGE 


Assurance Company Limited 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
(Incorporated in England 1864) 


Summary of Directors’ Report for the year ended 3lst December, 1936 


Total Income for the year, £12,957,804. 


Total Assets at end of the year, £65,628,156. 


Total Claims Paid in the year, £6,732,764. The Company has paid £103,054,088, 
in claims since its establishment. 


The Total Assurances existing on December 3!st, 1936 amounted to £79,767,853 
in the Ordinary Branch and £109,971,021 in the Industrial Branch. 


Reversionary Bonus of £1 - 16 - 0 per cent. declared on Ordinary Branch 
participating Policies. 


Policyholders. 


Industrial Branch: £133,027 Profits allocated to certain classes of 


J. WILCOCK HOLGATE, 
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below 1s. in the £- and even in 1914 it was only 


1s. 8d. whereas now it is 4s. 9d. in the £ with a 
further rise probable. An argument which ignores 
the tax factor is specious, for the Government is 
merely paying out more with one hand and taking 
it back again with the other. We have seen, in 
the past few weeks, how fears of increased taxation 
merely drive investors to seek capital profits in 
speculation. 


PROGRESS OF THE REFUGE 


The Refuge Assurance Company achieved 
record new business in the ordinary branch last 
year and at this week’s meeting Mr. J. Wilcock 
Holgate was able to report figures of £8,562,134, 
the ordinary branch income being £4,598,791, an 
increase of £152,096 on the previous year’s figure. 
Net interest on the fund was £4 3s. 11d. per cent. 
and the valuation is again made on the 3 per cent. 
basis, a reversionary bonus of £1 16s. per cent. on 
with-profit policies being paid. The premium 
income in the industrial branch increased by 
£153,014 to £5,690,983, and from the valuation 
surplus £133,027 is allocated to policyholders. The 
further shrinkage in interest rates during the year 
consequent upon continued conversions and other 
scaling-down operations is reflected by the drop in 
the net interest rate on the funds from £4 10s. 3d. 
per cent. to £4 7s. 11d. per cent. and the company 
has achieved no mean feat in maintaining such a 
satisfactory rate, in the circumstances. 


GAUMONT-BRITISH AFFAIRS 


It is many months since a reader took us to task 
for stating in these columns that we should rather 
sell than buy the 10s. ordinary shares of Gaumont- 
British Picture Corporation at around 12s. The 
shares are now about 8s. and have been much 
lower, while the preference dividend payment 
appears to be the subject of controversy on the 
Board of directors. The company has incurred 
serious losses in connection with production and 
distribution and is now proposing an agreement 
with General Film Distributors which is expected 
to mean the scrapping of production and distribut- 
ing assets, valued in the Corporation’s balance- 
sheet at about £1,500,000. It is early days to talk 
of reconstruction, but should the company be able 
to lop off some of its more extravagant expenditure, 
there seems no reason why its theatres should not 
again earn large dividends for its shareholders. But 
it may be some time before dividends can be 
tesumed so that some shareholders are likely to 


take eee of the partial recovery in the price 
to sell. 


Tea SHARES 


During the depression which has lately attacked 
Stock Markets, some wise investors have been 
quietly picking up Tea shares on the strength of 
the better prices obtained for the product. Indian, 
Ceylon and Javan Teas have all been commanding 
substantially higher prices than a year ago; Java 
last week average 1s. 2.35d. per lb. compared with 
under 11d. a year ago and Indian Teas are selling 
at about 1d. per Ib. more than at this time last year. 
Of the Java and Sumatra companies, one still 


— 


‘fancies Tjiwangie at 29s. and Pandan at 10s. 

despite their recent rise, and of the Ceylon shares, 
Carolina at 23s. and Lunuva at 38s. look promising. 
Rajawella Produce, of the speculative issues, have 
come up to 12s. and are likely to go higher. Of 
the Indian shares, Cachar and Dooars have been in 
demand at around 26s. 3d. while Jhanzie at 3ls. 
are also a good share. Small amounts of Tea 
preference shares can be bought to yield over 5 
per cent. among these being Nedeem 5 per cents. 
and Travancore 6 per cents., while Anglo-Ceylon 
4} per cent. debentures are an investment at 1024 
to return nearly £4 8s. per cent. 


COMPANY MEETING 
SELFRIDGE AND COMPANY 


A Record Year 


The twenty-ninth annual ordinary general meeting of 
Selfridge and Co., Limited, was held on Friday, 
February 26th, at Oxford-street, London, W. 


Mr. H. Gordon Selfridge (chairman and managing 
director) said that he was glad to be able to point to 
1936 for record results in many directions. The net 
profits for the past several years were: For 1936, 
£485,086 ; 1935, £414,190; 1984, £375,189; 1983, £355,644; 
and the profits for the past year were the highest they 
had been able to show. Those figures referred only to 
the individual store, bnt if they compared their figures 
with similar groups of distributing houses in England, 
France and the United States, they must include the 
results of William Whiteley, Limited, and the Selfridge 
Provincial Stores. The peng group therefore shows 
a total net profit for the year of approximately £830,000, 
which represents an increase over 1985 of about £107,000. 


I may add that my expectations for the year were not 
quite fulfilled. I had anticipated and determined upon 
an increase in profits over 1935 for the single store of 
Selfridge and Co., Ltd., of £100,000, or at least had 
hoped to top the £500,000 mark, but two or three unfor- 
tunate political and other happenings during the year 
disturbed onr progress, and we had to be satisfied with 
£485,000. This result, incidentally, seems to have won 
oo of not only the Press but of the public as 
well. 


The chief differences from last year’s balance sheet 
were the increase in the net profit of £70,000 and the 
increase of the dividend on the Ordinary shares from 
10 per cent. to 15 per cent. The net profits were the best 
on record, the Me gre per cent. was the lowest for 
many years, and greatest number of customers had 
been served. 


Our increase in profit is attributable to a handsome 
increase in our annual returns, but perhaps most of all to 
a more nearly universal recognition of the London 
shopping public of the obvious advantages of this great 
centrally located store as a regular supply centre for the 
weekly requirements of the family and the individual. 
Absolute confidence in and dependability upon 
Selfridge’s are growing more evident all the time. 


Of course, the figures in the balance sheet are built 
—_ the same extremely conservative principles as is 

ways our custom. 

And now for this year of 1987. We as a band of workers, 
5,000 strong, enter this game of business, which will be 
played during each of its 300 or more days, with a deter- 
mination to show still greater progress—a determination 
made strong with the added experience of another year, 
with an enthusiasm which increases as the seasons go 
by, with a spirit of good cheer and a courage which has 
been characteristic of this house since the opening day. 
We begin, then, this new year with utmost confidence. 
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